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Board  of  Industrial  Relations 

Five-Man  Board  Administers  Alberta  Labor  Act  and  Other  Related  Provincial  Orders 


The  responsibility  of  the  Alberta  Board  of  Industrial  Relations  is  to 
administer  the  Alberta  Labor  Act.  This  Act,  said  by  many  to  be  outstandng 
in  Canada,  is  designed  to  promote  and  maintain  industrial  harmony.  One 
measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  being  done  is  that  loss  of  man- 
days  due  to  work  stoppages  in  Alberta  is  extremely  low. 

There  were  90  disputes  in  1950.  Of  these  58  were  conciliated  successfully; 
19  went  to  arbitration,  with  thirteen  pending.  During  the  year  there  were  three 
legal  strikes,  and  two  or  three  unreported  work  stoppages  of  short  duration  in 
the  coal-mining  industry  over  certain  conditions  of  employment  in  individual 
mines.  Apart  from  these  differences,  industrial  peace  was  maintained  and  the 
125,000  employees  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  have  been 
reasonably  well  satisfied  with  their  employment. 
That,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  labor-management  relations  in  the  Province 
of  Alberta. 

The  Board  of  Industrial  Relations  is  a  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Industries  and  Labor.  It  consists  of  five  members  including  its  chairman. 
An  inspection  staff  of  twenty-one  is  employed  by  the  Board,  all  of  whom 
are  specially  trained  to  act  as  "ambassadors  of  good  will".  Inspectors  must 
also  be  educators,  ready  to  assist  employers  and  employees  alike  in  theii' 
problems.  That  they  do  so  successfully,  and  by  their  diplomacy  and  recom- 
mendations often  eliminate  potential  causes  of  friction,  is  borne  out  by  the 
splendid  record  already  mentioned. 

Labor  disputes  arise  chiefly  out  of  differences  regarding  wages,  hours 
and  conditions  of  work,  and  recognition  of  bargaining  agencies.  The  Alberta 
Labor  Act  deals  with  all  of  these  and  provides  for  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions or  orders  covering  them  in  all  their  details.  It  is  in  this  connection 
that  the  democratic  nature  of  the  Board  of  Industrial  Relations  becomes 
apparent.  No  order  of  the  Board  is  ever  formulated  until  it  has  been  asked 
for  by  the  section  of  industry  concerned. 

Changes  Recommended  at  Public  Meeting 

Changes  in  the  regulations  are  recommended  by  various  classes  of  employ- 
ers and  groups  of  employees  at  public  meetings.  At  these  meetings  the 
proposed  changes  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and  if  decided  favorably,  they 


are  passed  by  the  Board  with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  and  have  the  force  of  law. 

Orders  passed  as  a  result  of  such  meetings  cover  the  entire  range  of 
labor  relations.  Basically,  they  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  remove  any 
contentious  point  and  to  establish  the  basis  of  harmony  and  co-operation 
before  disputes  arise.  Dealing  with  wages,  minimum  schedules  acceptable  to 
both  employer  and  employee  are  fixed.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Alberta's  orders  of  general  application  set  the  highest  minimum  wages 
of  any  province  in  Canada. 

In  regard  to  hours  of  work,  the  48  hour  week  is  still  the  standard,  but  in 
some  activities  a  maximum  work  week  of  44  hours,  and  even  40  hours  has 
been  adopted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  concerned.  Overtime  is 
specifically  defined  in  these  orders,  so  there  is  little  possibility  of  a  dispute 
arising  over  this  point.  Holidays  of  up  to  two  weeks  with  pay  are  obligatory. 
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with  the  welfare  of  the  employee  being  given  the  first  consideration.  Finally, 
the  right  of  the  employees  to  appoint  their  own  bargaining  agency  is 
clearly  set  forth,  and  their  rights  to  bargain  collectively  are  encouraged  and 
protected. 

Board  May  Prosecute 

Once  these  orders  are  passed,  the  Board  of  Industrial  Relations  sees 
to  it  that  they  are  followed.  Members  of  ths  Board  and  staff  of  inspectors 
check  up  on  those  who  might  wish  to  ignore  a  ruling  and  have  the  authority, 
not  only  to  inspect  the  place  of  employment  and  the  books  of  the  employer, 
but  also  to  prosecute  any  offender  who  does  not  follow  the  regulations  laid 
down. 

Some  employers  attempt  to  avoid  regulations  considered  to  be  fair 
to  all.  This  is  most  apparent  in  connection  with  minimum  wages,  overtime 
and  holidays  with  pay.  During  1950  the  Board  obtained  settlement  from 
employers  amounting  to  $107,711.95.  This  is  a  startling  figure,  but  it 
cannot  be  held  to  indicate  the  attitude  typical  of  more  than  a  few.  In  the 
main,  employers  appreciate  the  work  being  done  by  the  Board  and  endorse 
the  principles  of  minimum  wages,  holidays  with  pay,  overtime  and  so  forth. 


Shown  above  are  three  members  of  the  Alberta  Board  of  Industrial  Relations  engaged  in  their  official  duties.  The  photograph  at  left  shows  Kenneth  Pugh,  Board 
Chairman,  while  in  the  centre,  H.  E.  Bendickson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Department  of  industries  and  Labor,  confers  with  British  Columbia  labor  officials  at 
Victoria.  Mr.  Bendickson,  who  has  been  named  head  of  the  new  labor  relations  branch  of  the  Department  of  Industries  and  Labor,  is  studying  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  B.C.  Labor  Relations  Board.  Left  to  right  are  D'arcy  J.  Baldwin,  Chairman  of  the  B.C.  Board;  B.  hi.  E.  Goult,  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  B.C.  Board; 
and  Mr.  Bendickson.  The  last  photograph  shows  F.  J.  Crundweil,  inspector  of  the  Alberta  Board  of  Industrial  Relations,  going  over  time  and  wage  records  with  Diane 
Doubrough,  personnel  clerk  in  an  Edmonton  department  store.  (Alberta  Government  and  British  Columbia  Government  Photographs) 
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Alberta  Hospitalization  Plan 

Two^Thirds  of  all  Albertans  Benefit  Through  Distribution  of  Costs 


Purpose  of  Alberta's  Provincial  Hospitaliza- 
tion Plan  is  to  bring  hospital  services  within  the 
average  citizen's  ability  to  pay  for  them. 

This  is  done  by  distributing  total  costs  among 
the  Province,  the  municipalities  and  the  patient. 
The  plan  goes  into  operation  when  a  municipal 
council  has  passed  the  necessary  by-law  and  signed 
the  prescribed  agreement  with  the  approved  hos- 
pital or  hospitals. 

Hospitals  are  graded  according  to  their  size, 
type  of  equipment,  number  of  doctors  and  nurses, 
and  other  considerations.  What  is  called  "basic 
ward  rate"  ranges  from  $5.50  per  day  in  a  Class 
A  hospital  to  $4.25  per  day  in  a  Class  E  hospital. 
Ordinarily  the  patient  would  have  to  pay  the  whole 
amount  (plus  extras),  but  under  the  Provincial 
plan  he  or  she  pays  only  $1.00  per  day  (plus 
extras).  The  balance,  which  in  a  Class  A  hospital 
would  be  $4.50  per  day,  is  paid  by  the  municipal 
authority  with  whom  the  agreement  has  been 
signed,  and  they  in  turn  are  reimbursed  one  half 
of  this  amount  from  the  Provincial  treasury. 

Only  Ratepayers  Eligible  Now 

At  the  present  time  the  plan  applies  to 
ratepayers  only,  but  consideration  is  being  given 
to  passing  the  necessary  legislation  at  the  next 
sitting  of  the  House  which  will  make  similar  pro- 
vision for  non-ratepayers  who  have  purchased  a 
"contract"  for  the  purpose  of  coming  under  the 
provisions  of  this  hospitalization  plan.  At  the 
present  date,  this  one  dollar  per  day,  public  ward 
hospitalization  service  is  available  to  approxim- 
ately two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  of 
Alberta. 

■  One  "oi  Che  (iiiierences  Between  the  r'rovinciai 
plan  and  privately  financed  schemes  is  that  hos- 
pitalization under  the  latter  is  limited  to  a  specific 
number  of  days.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  Pro- 
vincial plan,  where  the  service  is  provided  for 
as  long  as  active  treatment  is  required.  Further 
advantages  of  the  Provincial  plan  are  the  cover- 
ing of  admission  to  hospital  for  diagnostic  service 
and  the  elimination  of  a  waiting  period  after  the 
plan  has  been  adopted.  Privately  financed  plans 
make  no  provision  whatever  for  the  former  and 
demand  a  waiting  period  of  as  much  as  sixty 
days  after  the  contract  has  gone  into  effect. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Provincial  Plan  is 
restricted  to  hospitals  in  Alberta  where  agree- 
ments to  come  under  it  have  been  signed,  provision 
is  made  for  emergency  cases  anywhere  in  the 
Province,  regardless  of  where  the  patient  resides. 
This  also  applies  to  patients  referred  by  a  local 
doctor  to  a  city  hospital  for  special  treatments. 
In  either  of  these  eventualities  arrangemients  for 
payment  may  be  made  between  the  local  council 
or  hospital  board  and  the  hospital  actually  giving 
the  service. 

Extras  Not  Included 

It  might  be  well  to  emphasize  that  hospitaliza- 
tion at  the  remarkably  low  figure  of  $1.00  per  day 
does  not  include  "extras".  The  one  dollar  per  day 
pays  for  standard  ward  accomodation  and  routine 
services  ordinarily  provided  without  extra  charge. 
If  a  private  or  semi-private  ward  is  Required  the 
patient  must  pay  the  difference.  The  patient  also 
pay^  for  special  drugs,  operating  room.  X-rays, 
labofatory  and  pathological  charges. 

Iti^jis  well  to  remember  that  the  public  col- 
lectively pays  for  the  entire  cost  of  hospitaliza- 
tioru- This  is  true  under  any  scheme.  The  general 
pjublie  bear  the  entire  cost  because  the  share  of 
both  the  municipality  and  the  Province  comes  out 
o-f  general  tax  revenues.  This  does  not  in  any 
way  deny  the  fact  that  by  its  provisions  the 


Provincial  Plan  does  ease  the  direct  burden  on 
the  individual  and  brings  hospital  services  within 
the  ability  of  the  average  citizen  to  pay  for  them. 
Hospitalization  plan  working  on  a  province-wide 
basis.  It  is  considered  highly  desirable  that  the 
individual  continue  to  accept  a  share  of  the  res- 
ponsibility for  such  things,  not  only  to  avoid  the 
excessive  burden  on  public  funds  alone,  but  to 
discourage  the  danger  of  "over-hospitalization" 
now  plaguing  our  neighboring  provinces  .  .  .  and 
to  encourage  individual  initiative  to  this  extent. 

Present  Plan  Extension  of  1918  Plan 

The  present  plan  is  really  an  extension  of 
the  municipal  hospital  plan  originated  in  Alberta 
back  in  1918.  At  that  time  it  was  necessary  to 
encourage  construction  of  rural  hospitals  on  a 
sound  financial  basis  and  to  provide  hospitalization 
to  the  people  of  rural  communities  at  a  direct 
cost  they  could  afford.  Over  the  past  twenty  years 
the  first  part  of  this  objective  has  been  largely 
achieved  for  the  need  for  more  rural  hospitals  has 
practically  disappeared.  In  regard  to  the  second 
part,  the  distribution  of  hospital  costs  on  a  broader 
basis  (that  is,  between  the  Provincial  Government, 
the  ratepayers,  the  non-ratepayers  who  voluntarily 
sign  a  contract,  and  the  patients  themselves)  has 
proven  so  successful  that  the  same  principal  is  now 


Low  cost  general  ward  accommodation  such  as  this 
in  the  Wetaskiwin  Municipal  Hospital  is  provided  by  the 
Provincial  "$1-a-day"  hospitalization  plan. 


being  made  available  to  towns,  cities,  municipal  and 
local  improvement  districts  which  have  not  here- 
tofore been  organized  as  municipal  hospital 
districts. 

The  Hospitals  Act  Amendment  Act,  by  which 
this  is  made  possible,  encourages  municipalities  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  witli  approved  hospitals 
now  in  operation.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to 
organize  as  a  municipal  hospital  district.  If  the 
council  of  the  municipal  unit  decides  to  adopt  the 
plan  they  must  pass  a  by-law  to  this  effect.  That 
is  the  first  requirement.  Next  they  simply  sign  an 
agreement  with  the  approved  hospitals  located 
within  their  area,  and  the  terms  and  benefits  of 
the  Act  apply. 

Hospitals  are  playing  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  in  maintaining  the  health  of  a  com- 


munity. The  people  want  hospital  service.  This, 
being  true,  the  fair  way  to  finance  the  service  is 
through  an  equitable  distribution  of  costs,  not 
alone  on  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
need  it,  but  rather  on  all  those  to  whom  the  service 
is  available. 

Costs  Based  on  Property  Values 

Distribution  of  costs  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
ability  to  pay.  Since  the  share  borne  by  the 
municipality  is  based  on  real  property  values,  it 
automatically  follows  that  people  with  the  m.ore 
valuable  property  pay  a  proportionately  higher 
share  of  the  total.  This  has  always  been  considered, 
to  be  fair  and  equitable;  obviously  fairer  than  a 
straight  levy  of  so  much  per  individual  or  family, 
whether  they  be  rich  or  poor. 

Another  extremely  important  point  is  in  regard, 
to  administration.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
the  authority  of  the  local  council  or  the  local 
hospital  board.  This  too  has  been  proven  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  twenty  years,  and  the 
amending  Act  leaves  hospital  administration  to 
the  local  governing  body.  In  other  words,  the 
hospital  boards  of  Alberta  continue  to  administer 
their  own  affairs  and  look  only  to  the  Department 
of  Health  for  advice  and  guidance  where  this  is 
needed. 

The  following  highlights  of  Alberta's  Pro- 
vincial Hospitalization  Plan  are  worth  empha- 
sising: 

1.  Hospitalization  grants  are  paid  tp  any 
municipality  on  condition  that  the  local  council 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  an  approved  hospital 
to  provide  standard  ward  accomodation  at  one 
dollar  per  day  for  their  ratepayers. 

2.  This  deterrent  charge  ensures  hospitaliza- 
tion to  the  people  of  Alberta  at  a  price  which  the 
great  majority  can  afford,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  guards  against  an  excessive  demand  for  hos- 
pitalization which  usually  accompanies  so-called 
free  hospitalization. 

3.  The  plan  does  not  apply  to  maternity  cases,, 
pensioners,  indigent  patients  or  those  coming- 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  because 
hospitalization  for  these  is  provided  under  other 
legislation. 

4.  All  conditions  requiring  treatment  in  hos- 
pital are  covered  for  as  long  as  may  be  necessary, 

Pre-Existing  Conditions  Not  Excluded 

5.  Pre-existing  conddtions  are  not  excluded 
from  hospital  treatment. 

6.  Admission  to  hospital  for  diagnostic  services 
is  covered  under  the  plan. 

7.  Patients  referred  to  other  hospitals  by  their 
local  physicians  and  emergency  admissions  tf> 
other  hospitals  are  provided  for. 

8.  Hospital  taxes  in  the  municipalities  are 
based  on  real  property  values,  thus  apportioning 
the  share  of  the  municipality  in  an  equitable 
manner. 

9.  Administration  of  the  Provincial  plan  is 
left  mainly  with  local  authorities,  and  as  a  result 
hospitals  are  free  from  bureaucratic  control. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Province  of  Alberta  is  solving 
the  problem  of  hospitalization  for  its  residents. 
Developed  over  more  than  twenty  years  the  Plan 
is  democratic  in  concept  and  financially  sound. 
Because  of  it  the  people  of  the  Province  can  be 
given  the  best  of  hospital  care  without  a  heavy 
financial  burden  being  borne  by  the  individual 
patients  who  receive  hospital  benefits. 
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Child  Welfare  Superintendent 
Friend  of  Children 

{This  is  the  eight  of  a  series  of  portrait  articles  on  members  of  the 
Alberta  Government  Public  Service.  It  is  felt  that  to  know  members  of 
the  service  is  to  know  more  of  the  Government  Serices  provided  the 
people  of  Alberta.  Mr.  Hill  is  one  of  nnany  hundred  Civil  Servants  tvho 
have  made  Government  Service  their  career.) 

Charles  B.  Hill  in  his  capacity  of  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare, 
has  a  lai'ge  "family".  Something  like  20,000  children  have  come  under  his 
care  in  the  35  years  during  which  he  has  been  associated  with  the  Child 
Welfare  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  Hill  has  been  responsible  for  placing  12,000  babies  in  homes  where 
they  have  grown  up  with  all  the  enjoyment  of  family  life. 

AL  Christmas  time  a  gaily  decorated  tree  glows  in  a  corner  of  Mr. 
Hill's  office,  and  the  office  is  decorated  with  strings  of  greeting  cards  from 
foster-parents  and  children  in  every  part  of  the  world  who  will  never  forget 
their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hill. 

A  Child  Welfare  Authority 

Mr.  Hill  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  child  welfare  service  and  is  one 
of  Canada's  leading  authorities  on  the  subject.  Acknowledgement  of  this 
is  seen  by  his  1949  visit  to  Costa  Rica  where  he  acted  as  consultant  on 
child  welfare  at  the  invitation  of  the  Costa  Rica  government. 

Born  in  Cornwall,  England  and  educated  at  Cliftonville  College,  Margate, 
he  worked  first  for  the  Poor  Law  system,  the  English  counterpart  of  the 
Alberta  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

He  came  to  Canada  in  1910  and  worked  for  18  months  in  the  mines  at 
Cobalt,  in  Northern  Ontario,  before  coming  west  to  Edmonton.  Here  he  first 
found  employment  with  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 

He  entered  the  Alberta  government  service  in  April,  1915,  as  an  inspector 
in  the  Child  Welfare  branch.  Later  he  was  appointed  child  placement  officer 
and  in  1940  became  deputy  superintendent  and  superintendent  in  1944. 

Helped  Draft  Child  Welfare  Act 

In  that  year  he  served  on  a  committee  which  was  responsible  for  the 
Child  Welfare  Act  of  1944  which,  among  other  things,  created  a  child 
welfare  commission  with  a  home  investigating  committee.  Today  no  child 
is  placed  until  the  life  and  case  history  of  the  intending  foster  parents 
have  been  thoroughly  investigated.  A  year  after  the  child  has  been  placed 


CHARLES  B.  HILL 

in  a  foster  home  there  is  a  second  investigation  and  on  these  findings  and 
the  committee's  recommendation  an  application  for  an  adoption  order  is 
made  to  a  judge  of  the  District  Court. 

With  their  welfare  thus  safeguarded  there  are  few  children  who  do 
not  grow  up  as  one  of  the  family.  Many  never  know  they  are  not  the 
natural  children  of  the  foster  parents,  a  relationship  to  which  the  law  now 
admits  them. 

Most  of  the  former  wards  of  the  Department  have  attained  success — 
some  even  prominence — for  their  number  includes  lawyers,  musicians  , clergy, 
physicians  and  surgeons,  university  professors  and  others  high  in  their 
professions.  >^ 


Ten  Western  Teams  Will  Lompete 
At  Intercollegiate  Ski  Meet 

Ten  crack  ski  teams  from  universities  in  eight  western  states  and  two 
western  Canadian  provinces  will  compete  in  the  fifth  annual  Interational 
Collegiate  Ski  Meet  at  Mount  Norquay,  Banff,  on  Feb.  3-4. 

Trophies  presented  to  the  winners  of  the  meet  are  among  the  finest  ski 
trophies  presented  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  The  Province,  whose  Department 
of  Economic  Affairs  stimulates  interest  in  the  meet,  awards  the  Alberta  Govern- 
ment Travel  Bureau  Trophy  for  team  competition  as  well  as  a  trophy  and 
tray  to  the  individual  winner,  the  tray  being  awarded  as  a  permanent  possession. 
Purpose  of  the  meet  is  to  foster  intercollegiate  skiing  and  introduce 
young  American  skiers  to  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  Province. 

Eight  American  Teams  Entered 
Teams  entered  this  year  are  the  University  of  Alberta ;  University  of 
British  Columbia;  College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma,  Washington;  Seattle 
University;  University  of  Washing-ton;  Montana  State  College;  Whitman 
University;  University  of  Idaho;  Washington  State  College;  and  Wenatchee 
College.    Entries  this  year  have  been  limited  to  10. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta 
sponsors  and  organizes  the  competitions  and  this  year  President  Andrew 
Stewart  of  the  University  of  Alberta  will  attend  the  meet.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Hooke,  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  and  Ralph  iR.  Moore,  Deputy  Minister,  also 
will  attend. 

Members  of  Alberta  Team 

Members  of  the  University  of  Alberta  ski  team  are:  Line  Moore, 
Edmonton;  Hugh  Goodman,  Edmonton;  John  Mayland,  Camrose;  Lorne 
Clapson,  Camrose;  Hugh  Morrish,  Edmonton;  Nick  Rom.alo,  Calgary;  Neil 
Harvie,  Calgary;  Lloyd  Pinkey,  Blairmore,  and  Chuck  Hantho,  Calgary. 

Pour  events  are  included  in  the  meet.  There  will  be  a  downhill  race,  a 
giant  slalom  competition  during  which  the  skiers  weave  their  way  through 
a  course  of  poles;  a  cross-country  race;  and  a  jumping  event  from  the 
recently  renovated  ski  jumip  on  Mount  Norquay. 

The  University  of  British  Columbia  was  the  winner  of  the  1950  competi- 
tion with  a  total  of  295.5  points  out  of  300  and  Don  Walker  of  Seattle 
University  was  the  individual  winner  with  287  points.  The  Seattle  University 
team  placed  second  in  the  meet  with  a  total  of  294.3  points. 


Alberta  Quiz 

{As  an  additional  feature  of  Within  Our  Borders,  "Alberta  Quiz" 
starts  with  this  issue.  The  idea  is  to  bring  concise  and  exact  information 
concerning  Alberta  and  Alberta  Government  services  to  the  readers  of 
this  publication.  It  is  hoped  readers  will  enjoy  taking  a  guess  at  the 
right  answei's  and  at  the  same  time  increase  their  store  of  information 
on  their  own  province.) 

1.  How  much  money  was  paid  out  to  needy  Alberta  mothers  under  the 
Mothers'  Allowance  Act  of  Alberta  during  1950? 

(a)  $50,682        (b)  $1,110,000        (c)  $827,269 

2.  How  many  telephones  were  installed  by  Alberta  Government  Telephones 
between  1945  and  1950? 

(a)    66,828        (b)         36,394        (c)  20,121 

3.  How  many  passenger  cars  were  licensed  in  the  Province  at  the  end  of 
1950  ? 

(a)  130,185        (b)         98,324        (c)  55,414 

{Any  readers  of  Within  Our  Borders  who  have  questions  of  their 
omi  coyicerning  Alberta  Government  services  are  invited  to  forward 
them  to  The  Editor,  Within  Our  Borders,  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton, 
Alberta.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  include  the  question  with  the  right 
answer  in  "Alberta  Quiz"  as  soon  as  possible  following  receipt  of  the 
question  ) 

WERE  YOU  RIGHT? 

1.  Needy  mothers  received  $827,269  in  1950  under  terms  of  the  Mothers' 
Allowance  Act.  (c)  is  correct.  The  Province  paid  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  this  service  and  the  municipalities  approximately  20  percent. 

2.  The  Alberta  Government  Telephones,  owned  and  operated  by  the' 
Province,  installed  36,394  phones  between  1945  and  1950.  (b)  is  correct. 

3.  There  were  130,185  passenger  plates  issued  by  the  Provincial  Mptoi',; 
Vehicle  Branch  in  1950.  (a)  is  correct. 
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A  specimen  is  shown  being  cut  in  the  pathological 
division  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Ower,  Provincial  Pathologist,  while 
Dr.  A.  H.  MacKinnon  takes  notes.  Watching  the  opera- 
tion is  Dr.  R.  D.  Stuart,  Director  of  the  Provincial  Labora- 
tory of  Public  Health. 


Milk  is  tes^ed  for  bacterial  purity  by  Helen 
Carlyle,  in  charge  of  milk  and  water  testing,  who 
is  making  an  estimate  of  '  milk  sample's  bacteria 
content  through  a  special  viewing  device  known  as 
the  Quebec  Counter,  and  Mrs.  G.  Gillette,  a  labora- 
tory technician. 


Dr.  J.  W.  Macgregor,  Professor  of  Pathology  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  is  shown  adjusting  the  tempo  of  the 
autotechnicon  in  the  pathology  division  of  the  laboratory. 
The  autotechnicon  colors  and  prepares  tissue  which  has 
been  mounted  on  glass  slides. 

(Alberta  Government  Photographs) 


New  Provincial  Laboratory  of  Public  Health 

Provides  Pathological  and  Bacteriological  Services  -  Fungus  Infections  Examined  in  Mycology 
Section  -  Milk  and  Water  Tested  -  Requests  for  Diagnosis  Come 

From  as  many  as 


60  Ho  spitals 


One  of  the  most  up-to-date  laboratory  buildings  in  Canada  has  recently 
been  provided  for  the  Provincial  Laboratory  of  Public  Health  at  Edmonton. 

The  laboratory,  of  which  Dr.  R.  D.  Stuart  is  the  Director,  occupies  three 
floors  of  the  modern  building  and  is  used  to  examine  specimens  of  tissue  sent  for 
diagnosis  from  Alberta  hospitals,  to  investigate  bacterial  diseases  and  to  control 
the  bact---- -logical  purity  of  milk  and  water.  The  laboratory's  services  cover  all 
areas  north  of  Innisfail  and  for  this  purpose  about  50  persons  are  employed. 

Specimens  are  received  on  the  main  floor  and  their  delivery  acknowledged 
and  recorded  by  the  large  main  office.  From  the  main  office  the  specimens 
are  sent  to  either  the  pathology  division  on  the  main  floor  or  the  bacteriological 
division  on  the  second  floor. 

Pathology  Division 

The  pathology  division  receives  materials  from  as  many  as  60  Alberta 
hospitals.  Requests  for  diagnosis  emianate  from  surgeons  and  physicians  in 
charge  of  patients.  The  tissues  received  are  first  imbedded  in  paraffin  and 
then  cut  into  incredibly  thin  slices.  These  slices  are  mounted  on  glass  slides 
and  placed  on  the  revolving  arms  of  an  ingenious  device  known  as  the 
autotechnicon. 

The  autotechnicon  moves  clockwise,  dipping  the  slides  into  a  series  of 
beakers  containing  various  dyes  and  chemicals  which  color  and  prepare  the 
tissue  for  microscopic  examination.  The  machine  is  adjusted  so  that  slides 
automatically  remain  in  one  beaker  for  a  required  period  of  time,  then  are 
raised  on  the  arms  and  carried  to  the  next  beaker  where  they  may  be  immersed 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  autotechnicon  may  be  adjusted  so  that  its 
sequence  of  movement  may  be  carried  out  for  an  hour  or  a  24-hour  period. 

12,000  Species  a  Year  Filed 

A  spacious  file  room  is  provided  in  the  pathology  division  so  that 
approximately  12,000  specimens  which  are  examined  annually  may  be  kept 
on  file.  The  file  contains  slides  made  from  1923  on  and  provides  sufficient 
sjjace  to  accommodate  the  thousands  of  future  specimens  which  eventually 
will  have  to  be  maintained  on  record. 

The  second  floor  is  taken  up  by  the  bacteriological  division.  It  contains 
a  section  for  the  preparation  of  smears  and  cultures  from  patients  suffering 
from  a  miscellany  of  bacterial  infections.  Another  section  specializes  in 
tuberculosis  work  and  examines  sputumi  and  other  material  from  suspected 
tuberculosis  cases. 

Another  section  investigates  the  conditions  such  as  typhoid,  food  poison- 
ing; and  dysentery  caused  especially  by  intestinal  bacteria. 

Milk  and  Water  Tested 

The  testing  of  milk  and  water  and  the  estimation  of  their  bacteriological 
purity  is  carried  on  in  another  section.  Water  from  municipal  water  systems 
S-nd  wells  is  examined  here  as  well  as  milk.  By  means  of  the  Quebec  Counter, 
an  instrument  which  magnifies  a  culture  prepared  from  milk  or  water,  a 
l)acterial  content  of  up  to  300,000  per  cubic  centimetre  may  be  estimated. 


A  special  miedia  preparation  room  removed  from  the  direct  line  of 
traffic  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  materials  in  which  cultures  are  grown. 

The  washing  and  sterilization  room  is  equipped  with  steam  sterilizers 
and  hot  air  sterilizers.  Beyond  the  washing  room  is  the  serology  or  blood- 
testing  section.  During  1950  more  than  90,000  Wassermann  and  Kahn  tests 
for  the  detection  of  syphilis  were  carried  out  in  the  serology  section. 

Mycology  Branch  included 

In  the  mycology  branch,  fungus  infections  of  humans  and  animals  are 
examined.  The  importance  of  mycology  in  bacteriological  work  has  been  given 
recognition  slowly  but  now  it  is  fast  growing  into  an  important  science. 

In  the  basement  of  the  laboratory  is  the  stores  room  where  between 
1500  and  1800  items  including  chemicals,  glassware  and  other  types  of 
equipment  are  kept.  A  special  room  is  set  aside  to  hold  the  alcohol  and  other 
inflammable  materials  used  in  the  building. 

A  photography  section  in  which  color  photographs  of  slides  are  made, 
is  located  in  the  basement,  while  the  projection  room,  also  in  the  basement, 
contains  a  Scopicon,  a  combination  microscope  and  projector  which  enlarges 
slides  containing  actual  tissue-  and  projects  the  section  on  a  screen  for  study. 

Museum  to  be  Established 

Another  part  of  the  basement  has  been  set  aside  for  a  pathology  museum 
which  will  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  pathologists,  doctors  and  pathology 
students. 

Animals  used  in  the  laboratory  are  mainly  rabbits,  which  assist  in  the 
determination  of  pregnancy,  and  guinea  pigs  used  for  many  bacteriological 
investigations.  Mice,  rats  and  hamsters  are  used  also. 

Space  for  the  housing  of  animals  is  provided  on  the  third  floor  where 
there  are  120  collapsible  and  sterilizable  steel  cages,  each  capable  of  housing 
two  animals  under  experiment  The  temperature  of  the  animals'  quarters  iz 
controlled  and  each  room  is  provided  with  a  thermostat. 

The  Provincial  Laboratory  operates  as  a  service  of  the  Provincial  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  and  its  valuable  work  is  made  possible  through  a 
grant  from  the  Provincial  Government. 


"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to  acquaint  the  people 
of  the  Province  with  the  administration  and  services  of  the  Alberta  Government. 

It  is  distributed  free  of  charge. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the  Government  will  be 
effective  in  the  degree  they  are  known  and  used. 

Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Within  Our  Borders",  Legislative 
Buildings,  Edmonton. 


